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§ reflect, that a large number of former subscrib- 
’ ers, who continue to receive the paper, fail to 
» pay up the respective sums due from them.— 























“ We hold these truths to be self-evident: that all men are created equal, and endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” — Declaration Independence, U. S. 
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ANOTHER CHANGE! 

The patrons of the Genius of Universal 
Emancipation will recollect it was announced, 
at the commencement of the, present volume, 
that a gentleman had engaged to assist in con- 
ducting it, for the space of a few months, while 
the editor expected to be from home. After a 
brief trial, he concluded that he could not re- 
concile himself to the state of things at Wash- 
ington, and has since retired from the editorial 
management of the work. 

Several fruitless efforts having been hereto- 
fore made to procure the requisite assistance, 
as aforesaid, the editor now takes upon him- 
self, again, the whole responsibility of the pub- 
lication. The. Ladies’ department, however, 
will still be principally under the direction of 
the amiable and powerful female writer, whose 
charming literary effusions .and cogent argu- 
ments have hitherto given it so much interest, 
among readers of every class and denomination. 

It has long been the ardent desire of the ed- 
itor to devote a portion of his time to other 
matters, connected with the great and impor- 
tant subject of African Emancipation:—but he 
regrets—exceedingly regrets—to find, that no 
other man can occupy the editorial desk of 
such an establishment, for any considerable 
length of time, in the Seuthern pertion of our 
country. Is this a libel upon their courage, or 
their philanthropy? Let them prove it! Ong 
there is however who will labor unceasingly in 
the sacred cause; alone or etherwise, with what ef- 
fect he may, though persecution, with fiery eye, 
shall stalk. on the one hand, and apathy, with 
chilling scowl, sit frowning oa the other.— Fidus 
et Audaz. 

PATRONAGE OF THIS WORK, &c. 

It is cheering to perceive that, in many parts 
of the Union, an increasing disposition is mani- 
fested to aid in circulating this work, among the 
friends of our cause. About two hundred and 
fifty new subscriptions have been received 
within little more than two months... Yet it is, 
on the other hand, extremely discouraging to 


— 
and raiment,” nor to pay for materials and , la- 


much wanted; but it is mortifying in the ex- 
treme to be under the necessity of thus public- 
ly adverting to the subject.' To those who will 
reflect, fora moment, surely the hint should 
be sufficient. §G-Current Bank paper, in any 
part of the Union, may be forwarded, by mail, 
at the risk of the editor—the postage being paid. 
Be fh | 
“PHE FOURTH OF JULY.” ° 

The Fifty-fifth Anniversary!—and here .we 
are, as deeply sunken in hypocrisy and crime 
asever!! What will the neighboring nations— 
what will posterity think of us? What, indeed, 
shall we think of ourselves, when we reflect, for 
a moment? 

Fifty-five times, we have vaingloriously 
paraded before the world, with our ostentatious 
display of liberal and virtuous professions— 
taunting foreign nations for their despotic regu- 
lations, while we were, ourselves, far more des- 
potic than many of them—indulging in bachan- 
alian carousals, and chanting pens to ““LinEer- 
Ty,” 
portion of our fellow men in the most out- 
rageous, unredeemable BONDAGE ever 
known on earth!!! 

But we will not dwell upon this scandalous, 
criminal topic. In the language of the great 
modern Irish patriot, Danie] O’Connell, we say 
of the American, who unblushingly advecates 
the horrible system of African slavery—nay, 
even him who boasts of our freedom and equal- 


| ity, without raising his voice against this abo- 


minable practice: ‘Before God and Man, we 

raign himas a hypocrite.”” With the light of 

e present age—with the knowledge (perfectly 
within his reach) of the means by which this 
monstrous system of oppression may be annihi- 
lated, without danger er inconvenience—if he 
tolerates, or even neglects to use his influence 
to eradicate. it,—in the view of Heaven’ and 








It would seem that they have no idea that a 
Printer requires wherewithal to purahase “food 


Earth, “he is without excuse.”?’ He will be 
without excuse, in the estimation of the wise 
and the virtuous, new and forever. Are we 
“severe”? Nothing else than severity and 
plain dealing will rouse our countrymen from 
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bor in the prosecution of his business!. The . 
amount due this establishment is now large, and | 


while we hold, with iron gripe, a large - 


the stupor of lifeless apathy into which the great | 
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Ye “red artillery,” your thunders stop! 
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mass of thein have have fallen. 

We conclude, with copying the following 
solemn pvetic strain from the “Liberator.”— 
Let it be deeply pondered by every American. 
It was written by the enlightened editor of that 
work, for this particular occasion. 


“Havux down your country’s banner—let its 
folds 

Be gathered in, nor float upon the breeze! 

Our eagle must not soar aloft to day, 

But close his powerful wings, and stoop his 
crest! 


Quench out the thousand fires which wildly 
blaze 
Up to the kindling sky, from field to hill! 
Itis not meet that the sweet trumpet’s voice 
Should rouse our sluggish blood and nerve our 
hearts, 
Forbear, ye vaunting, fine-spun, orators— 
Ye mincing fools, all fustian, noise, and rant— 
To wound our ears with sickening rhapsodies! 
Be hushed the general shout—let sadness brood 
Over the land, and joy disperse its smiles! 
For Liberty lies prostrate in the dust, 
With hair dishevelled, and with zone unbound; 
Her cheeks are colorless, save when a blush 
Of deepest shame doth o’er them fitful steal; 
And the deep brilliance of her large fair eyes 
Is now extinguished in a flood of grief; 
For here, in this her sanctuary and home, 
Hath Slavery boldly raised his iron throne; 
And men, like household goods or servile beasts, 
Are bought and sold, kidnapped and pirated; 
Branded with red hot irons, scourged with 
whips; 
Laden with chains that pinch their tender flesh; 
Driven in droves e’en by the capitol; 
Imported from afar, then secretly 
Thrown into narrow cells and prisons drear, 
Till bones and sinews in the market rise.— 
And government looks tamely on the while, 
Nor sheds a tear of generous sympathy, 
Nor moves a finger to relieve th’ oppressed ! 
*” * * * * 


Then haul our striped and starry banner down— 
Our cannon freight not—stop the noisy breath 
Of heartless Patriotism—be our praise unsung, 
To’day we’ll not discourse of British wrong, 
Of velorous feats in arms by freemen bold, 

Nor spit on kings, nor tauntingly call names; 
But we will fall upon our bended knees, 

And weep in bjtterness of heart, and pray 

Our God tosave us from his threatening wrath; 
We will no longer multiply our boasts 

Of liberty, till all are truly free.” 





CONVENTION OF COLORED PEOPLE. 
A second Convention, consisting of delegat 
from sundry societies of colored people, located 
in several different states, was lately held in 
Philadelphia. Their object appears to have 
been the adoption of general measures for the 
improvement of their condition. Among the 


taking; and it is stated that other white persons 
will contribute further towards raising the ne- 
cessary sum. ‘Twenty thousand dollars, it is 
supposed, will be sufficient. 

This Convention is intended to be annualg 
and its influence upon the destinies of the col- 
ored inhabitants of the United States will, doubt- 
less, be of an interesting character. The pro- 
ceedings of its late session, it is expected, will 
soon appear in pamphlet form. 


KIDNAPPING IN THE “DISTRICT.” 
We have atale or two more to tell upon this 
infernal subject. Would that some of the vic- 
tims were white! We should, then, witness 
the public denunciation, like the resistless. 
Tornado, sweeping before it the slave-prisons 
and their keepers—the prowling monsters and 
their heartless retinue—until the land were 
purged of the abominable pollution. {More 
deeds of darkness will soon be brought to light. 
A flagrant outrage is related in the Norfolk 
Herald. A free woman and her two children 
were recently kidnapped by a couple of soul- 
sellers, named M’Kenzie and Currie. They 
have proceeded southward, with the victims 

of their rapacity. Particulars in our next. 





PETITIONS TO CONGRESS. 

It is with pleasure that we perceive a grow- 
ing disposition, among the people of the United 
States, to press upon Congress the importance 
of abolishing slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia. Meetings have been held, and petitions 
prepared, in various places. In the State of 
New Jersey, particularly, many are now ac- 
tively engaged in promoting this very laudable 
object. Let our friends, elsewhere, pursue the 
same course, and our ultimate success cannot, 
for a moment, be doubted. 


CANADA COLORED SETTLEMENT. 
It is believed that about two thousand color- 
ed persons, from the United States, have settled 
in Canada, since the date of the Ohio Persecu- 


teen years! 

The northern colored people are more friend- 
ly to this plan of removal than any yet pro- 
posed. Their sentiments, generally, are pretty 
fairly expressed in the address of the Conven- 
tion, published by J. W. Allen, (not the son of 
Bishop Allen, as erroneously reported,) and 


af een yore than have gone to Africa in thir- 
es 





propositions submitted and discussed, the en- 
couragement of Canadian emigration, and the 
estavlishment of a College at New Haven, 
Connecticut, are considered important. Arthur 
Tappan, of New York, liberally offered them 
one thousand dollars, in aid of the latter under- 








copied into this work, for April, last. 


“THE LIBERATOR.” 
Our friends, Garrison & Knapp, are becom- 
ing more and more industrieus. They have 
issued an engraving, with their paper for the 
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23d instant, representing the various sections 
of a Brazilian slave ship; and they have also 
given us a description of marks and brands, 
which adorn the bodies of slaves in that coun- 
try. Could they not give us similar samples of 
“our own slave trade”? &c. now and then?—We 
“dare say” they have witnessed, occasionally, 
some picturesque scenes, connected therewith. 

William L. Garrison has also published, in 
pamphlet form, an address which he recently 
delivered before several meetings of colored 
people. It is strong and well worded, and 
replete with useful advice and information.— 
Some extracts from it are designed for the next 
number of this work. 

AMERICAN NATIONAL ANTI-SLAVERY 

SOCIETY. 

A project is on foot for the organization of a 
society, for the abolition of African slavery, 
uponan enlarged andextensive plan. Men of 
wealth and influence are about to engage there- 
in. Success to it! 





THE LATE BISHOP ALLEN. 

We have before adverted to the death of this 
worthy African Minister of the Gospel. The 
following Elegy, written for the Genius of 
Universal Emancipation, by one of the most 
sincere friends of the African race, is a well- 
merited tribute to the memory of the virtuous 
dead. The demise of this excellent man has 
created a void in the society of respectable 
colored people, within the United States, that 
will be sensibly felt and deeply deplored. Who, 
alas! shall have caught the ‘“‘mantle”’ of his 
pious influence, since the departing spirit 
winged its way to the regions of bliss and im- 
mortality? ' 

ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF RICHARD ALLEN, 


BISHOP OF THE AFRICAN METHODIST 
CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA. 


A far stretched train of mourners! Who is it 
That goeth to the darkness of the tomb, 


, Wept o’er by such a multitude? Strong men 


Bow down their heads in sorrow, or lift up 

Their brows to the clear light with a sad air 

Of solemn thoughtfulness; and woman’s eye 

Is dimmed with gathering tears,as with slow step 

She follows the departed. Surely he 

Who slumbereth on that bier, hath been beloved; 

Surely a good man goeth to the tomb! 

And so it is! the breast that lieth there 

Unstirred, beneath the foldings ofits shroud, 

Glow’d with the promptings of a noble heart, 

And in its sable mantle wrapt erewhile, 

A spirit beautiful and glorious, [Heaven. 

With love towards men, and strivings after 

Well may they weep for him; for he hath been 

Their friend, their guide, their pastor, and hath 
spent ; ‘ 

His manhood in long strivings for their weal. 

Still are his counsels thrilling round their hearts; 








The echo of his gentle accents yet [thoughts 


Seems lingering on their ears; and gath’ring 
Come crowding freshly to their memories, 

Of all the many times that he hath stood 
Beside their bed of sickness, and within 

Their houses, when affliction’s hand was lain 
Heavily on them, or beside the grave 

When dust to dust was render’d, and the forms 
Of those they loved laid down beneath the mould 
As his was now to be—and his deep voice, 

And earnest prayers, came like gentle dew 
Upon their troubled spirits, hushing them 

Into resigned calmness; he hath bound 

Some of them with the holy marriage vow, 
And o’er their sinlees babes hath shook the dew 
Of baptism; and on the sabbath day, 

He hathstood up and taught them of the things 
‘Belonging to their peace,’ and pour’d for them 
The rich; full accents of his fervent prayer. 
Oh, keep his counsels living in your hearts, 
Ye, over whom his yearning love gush’d out, 
Like a deep springing fountain! Call to mind 
The lessons that he taught you, how he strove 
To elevate your minds, and make you fair 

In intellectual lustre, and the light 

Of moral loveliness; and still press on 

With tireless step, along the mounting path 

He pointed out to you, that you may win, 

Like him, a glorious guerdon for your toil, 
And when the weary day of life is o’er, 

A sabbath rest eternally. ER. 


PRODUCTIONS OF SLAVE LABOR!!! 


The readers of the Genius of Universal Eman- 
cipation will recollect that the sixth number of 
the eleventh volume was accompanied by an 
engraving, representing 82 BROKEN FINGER, 
which was found in a cup of coffee, on a cer- 
tain morning, in the city of Baltimore. 

By a late number of the Liberator, ‘ve are in- 
formed that a gentleman in Bristol, Connecti- 
cut, recently purchased a hogshead of molasges, 
in which he found THE BODY OF A CO.- 
LORED MAN!!! : 

The same paper also states that a HOMAN 
Heap was taken from a hogshead of Molasses, 
on one of the wharves in the city of Boston, a 
few years since ! 


AFFAIRS IN HAYTI. 
Very few of the French residents have yet 
left the island. The commotion is subsiding, 


“Ourrace.” [ Which side?]} 

It appears, from a statement in a late New 
Jersey paper, that a party of colored people, 
supposed to be slaves, from Virginia, were about 
landing near Cape May; but it being discover- 
ed that a boat was in pursuit of them, a party 
was formed on shore, and went to assist in their 
apprehension. One of this party, in order to 
intimidate the blacks, fired a gun; which was 
returned by a volley from the latter, killing one 
man, and piercing the hat of another with a 
ball. Finding the slaves were strongly armed, 
the pursuers abandoned the chase, and let thera 
goon. There were 11 or 12in nuniber, and 
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they bent their course towards New York. 

This was a melancholy occurrence: but what 
right had the party from shore to make reprisals 
on the colored people, without legal authority, 
or without even a knowledge of their character? 
And, further, what can we expect from them 
but violence, when their oppressors shut out 
the light of knowledge from their minds, teach- 
ing them nothing, save the doctrines of blood- 
bought liberty, through the medium of their 
4th of July celebrations, and numberless mili- 
tary harangues? 





—_———_— 


PRIZE ESSAY. | 
The following is the essay to which was 
awarded the premium of Fifty Dollars, offered 
some months since, by the Pennsylvania Socie- 
ty for promoting the Abolition of Slavery.— 
The merit of originating it is due to Ebenezer 
Dole, of Hallowell, Maine; whose natural be- 
nevolence, added to his full conviction of the 
great moral evil of slavery, induced him to 
place in the hands of the Treasurer of that In- 
stitution the sum aforesaid, to be paid to the 
writer of the best essay en the following sub- 
ject: ‘The duty of Ministers and Churches, 
of all denominations,to avoid the stain of Slavery, 
and to make the holding of slaves a barrier to 
Communion and Church membership.” A 
committee of three members was appointed by 
the Society, to examine the essays produced; 
and after deciding upon their merits, the fol- 
lowing, written by Evan Lewis, of Philadel- 
phia, was pronounced the best, and, according- 
ly, entitled to the premium. The Society also 
ordered its publication in pamphlet form. The 
author has long been extensively known as an 
enlightened and zealous advocate of Universal 
Emancipation; has done much in his day tow- 
ards promoting the good cause; and his produc- 
tion will be read with unusual interest. 

The rule which the editor of this work had 
adopted, to exclude long articles from its col- 
umns, has been deviated from in the present 
case. Part of this essay was intended for the 
last number, but was omitted in the absence of 
the editor, Its intrinsic value will, however, 
well repay for the want of variety, occasioned 
by its insertion. 

AN ADDRESS TO CHRISTIANS, OF ALL DE- 

NOMINATIONS, ON THE INCONSISTENCY 


OF ‘ADMITTING SLAVE-HOLDERS TO CoM- 
MUNION AND CHURCH MEMBERSHIP. 

“He that stealeth a man, and selleth him, er if he be 
found:in his hand, he shal! surely be put to death.” —Ex- 
odus xxi. 16. «+ 1" 

“I know that the Lord will maintain the cause of the 
afflicted, and the right of the poor.”—Psalms clx. 12. 


Tue state of slavery in the United States is 
so totally at variance with the genius of our 


thing but habit and a long familiarity with the 
corrupt system, could reconcile republicans to 
its existence. Its toleration, in this country, 
presents, so broad a contrast between profession 
and practice, that wise and good men behold 
the example with grief and astonishment. 


When about to enter on the examination of 
the question of slavery, for the purpose of ex- 
hibiting its inconsistency with the precepts of 
the christian religion,.the following questions 
are naturally suggested:— W hat is the condition 
implied by the word slavery, in this connexion? 
What is the. nature and character of that sys- 
tem which we are about to examine? 


‘‘Negro Slavery. Whatterm was ever more 
familiar to the public ear, and yet what term is 
.so little understood? It has been the theme of 
many eloquent public speeches, of many parlia- 
mentary debates, and of much controversy, at 
different periods, in pamphlets and. periodical 
prints. Yet, were a mind new to the subject to 
inquire, what isspecifically and practically that 
state of man, about which so much has been 
said and written; what is that slavery which ex- 
ists in the United States and the West Indies, I 
know not in which of the many able argu- 
ments before the public, an adequate answer 
would be found.’’* 

There is, perhaps, no word in the English 
language which has been used more tndefinitely, 
or applied more variously, than that of slavery. 
It has been applied to civil disabilities, and to 
mental degradation. The republican considers 
all those who are subjects of despotic govern- 
ments, in a state of slavery.. The Christian mo- 
ralist: applies the same appellation to the con- 
trolling influence of the passions, to the sub- 
jects at ievaitions habits and sinful propensities, 
while the, historian adopts the same term to des- 
ignate the kind of servitude that existed among 
the nations ofantiquity, which differed-as wide- 
ly from the slavery to which our attention is 
now -directed, as the civil condition of the peo- 
ple of the United States does from that of the 
subjects of the Russian empire. 

To define it accurately, or to give an ade- 
quate idea.of the precise condition implied by 
the word ia:‘the present essay, will not be so easy 
as might be supposed. Yet some attempt to 
portray, in its genuine colours, and distinctive 
features, the state of negro slavery in this coun- 
try, seems necessary to a right estimate of the 
merits of the question to be discussed. 

“Negro slavery, as existing in the United 
States and Brilish West Indies, appears to be a 
creature sui generis, unknown to the ancients; 
and, though drawn from the least cultivated 
quarter of the globe, unknown even there, ex- 
cept in a passing state.”+ Itis asystem that 
finds no counterpart in the annals of the most 
barbarous nations on earth. In many of its 
features it is more arbitrary, more oppressive, 
more cruel and degrading, than the servitude 
found among the ancients. ;.Slavery in .the 
United States and the West Indies, is the same 
in its general features and character; and ‘the 
observations that. apply. to the one, will be in 
most, cases, equally applicable to the other. 

“The leading idea in the negro system of ju- 
risprudence, (in the West Indies, ) is that which 
was first in the minds of those most interested in 
its formation; namely, that negroes were pro- 
perty. They were not regarded as rational or 








free institutions, and so repugnant to the spirit 
and design of the christian religion, that no- 
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a beings, capable of rights; but as chat- 


*Stephen. {African Observer. 
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tels, the civil character of which was absorbed 
in the dominion of the owner.”’* 

‘Slavery was introduced and established in 
the colonies in a manner very different from 
that which is commonly supposed. It was not 
there originally derived from, nor is it yet ex- 
pressiy sanctioned or defined by, any positive 
laws;—it stands, for the most part, on the authori- 
ty of custom alone. 

** This custom, though it sprang from the im- 
aginations of the most illiterate, as well as the 
most worthless of mankind, had two qualities of 
the sublime: it was terrible and it was simple.— 
Its single, but comprehensive idea, was,‘‘that the 
slave is the absolute property of the master;’ frora 
which the Buccaneers, though no expert logi- 
cians, had clearly deduced the consequence, that 
they might treat their negroes, in all respects, 
as they pleased;: for ‘a man’ they naturally ar 
gued,‘may do what he will with his own.’ ”’+ 

The same idea prevails in regard to the negro 
slave of the United States. He is treated in all 
respects as chattles, the property of the:master 
—subject to seizure and sale for the payment of 
his debits—liable to be separated from all that he 
holds dear in life,and sold to a stranger, and 
transported to a distant region, without his con- 
sent. Husbands and wives may be torn ‘asun- 
der; parents and children may be separated, at 
the will and caprice of theowner. The strong- 
est ties of nature, and the most endearing asso- 
ciationis of home and of kindred may be severed; 
and for these abuses of power the slave has no 
legal redress. He is doomed to hopeless and 
interminable servitude, and transmits this hu- 
miliating condition to his posterity for ever. 

The servile condition among the ancients was 
essentially different in its character from the 
state of negro slavery. The two conditions 
have scarcely any thing common, but the nume. 
The Helots of Sparta could not be sold beyond 
the bounds of their little state. ‘They were 
the farmers of the soil at fixed rates which the 
aoe could not raise without dishonour.— 

ence they had the power of acquiring wealth.’’f 
They were the servants ofthe state, rather than of 
individuals. “At Athens, where ihe lenient treat- 
ment ofslaves wasproverbial,the door of freedom 
was widely open; and-those who were unlucky 
enough to meet a cruel master, might fly to the 


temple of Theseus, from whence they were not: 


taken without an investigation of their com- 
plaints. Ifthe ill treatment was found-to be 
real, they were either enfranchised or trans- 
ferred to merciful hands.’’|| The slaves of the 
island of Crete exchanged situations with thei: 
masters, once a year, at the feast of Mercury; 
and cruelty and injustice were prohibited by 
law. The Egyptian slave might flee to the 
temple of Hercules, and find safety trom the 
cruelty and persecution of his master. Among 
the Romans, the authority of the master over 
the servant was regulated by the same laws as 
that of the father over his son, with this differ- 
ence in favour of the servant, that if he were 
once manumitted, he ever afterwards remain- 
ed free; while ‘the father might sell his son a 
second and third time into slavery. 

The servile class among the ancients were 
often superior in intellectual attainments to 
their masters. They were not restraned, by 
law or usage, from the acquisition of knowledge; 
neither were they excluded from the privilege 


*Reeves on the Colonial Slave Laws. 








of giving testimony, even against ‘their mas- 
ters. When cruelly treated, they had a right 
to prefer their grievances to the civil authori- 


ties, and the. magistrates were bound to hear and 
redress their wrongs. Ae ot 


But the negro'slave of the United States is 
deprived of all these advantages. He has no 
rights of hisown; they are ali merged in the 
dominion of his master. He is not a competent 
witness against a white person; has no tribunal 
to which he can legally resort for justice; no 
asylum to which he may flee from cruelty and 
persecution, and find safety. He is, in most 
coses, no better than an outlaw in the midst of 
a civilized and christian community; deprived 
by legislative enactments of the advantages of 
intellectual culture; debased and brutalised by 
a system the most odious and revolting to hu- 
manity that the world ever beheld; and stig- 
matised as unworthy of the common rights of 
man, because of the degradation which this 
system must necessarily produce. These, then, 
are some of the features which distinguish the 
servile condition,known among heathen nations, 
from the absolute ' and hopeless: slavery of. the 
African race, in this christian country—this 
land of liberty and equal rights—this asylum 
for the oppressed of all nations. : It. is against 
a system of wren the most wanton—of oppres- 
sion the most galling and degrading to humarm 
nature, that the christian minister and christian 
societies are called upon to bear their testimony 
to the world.’. What theme can be more suited 
to the functions of a christian minister, than 
such a combination of wrongs and injuries, of 
cruelty and injustice? What moral: pestilence 
more deserving the interposing influence of 
christian ministers to check its ravages? « Let 
them, like the mitred Israelite, place themselves 
between the living and the dead, and stay the 
plague. Me ube Bh ae 

it has been said, in palliation of negro slavery, 
that the law of Moses recognised and :sanc- 
tioned the practice of holding slaves. Suchan 
argument would be more consistent in. the 
mouth of a Jew than a Christian. Are we to 
turn from the precepts and authority of our 
Lord and Master, to the rituals of. the Mosaic 
law which he came to fulfil and to abolish?— 
Shall we leave the dispensation of the gospel, 
and go back for authority to that dispensation 
which was permitted only till the time of re 
formation? . . : ed paper pe F 

But granting, for the sake of argument, the 
civil provisions of the.law of Moses to be obli- 
gatory upon us, the advocates of negro slavery 
would gain nothing by the admission.» For we 
have already shown that the latter has no. paral- 
lel in ancient history. If the cemparatively 
mild system of servitude which existed among 
the Hebrews and the neighboring nations, was 
sanctioned by the Jewish lawgiver, does it fol- 
low that the more cruel and debasing. bondage 
in which the negro race are held in the United 
States, would also have been tolerated? -. The 
many humane provisions contained in the law 
in favor of the bond-servant, prove the con 
—provisions which; if-admitted into our code, 
would be found incompatible with the present 
system. That of Deuteronomy, xxiii. 15 ‘and 
16,. would alone be sufficient to put an erid te 
slavery in this'country, and proves the mildness 
of servitude among the Hebrews. ‘“Thou shalt 
not deliver unto his master the servant which 
is escaped from: his master unto thee; he shall 


Stephen. § jAfricam Observer. | Stephen. | dwell with thee, even among you in that place 
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which he shall choose in one of thy gates whew 
it liketh him best: thou shalt not oppress him.” 
Again: The penalty for man-stealing, by the 
2ist chapter of Exodus, verse 16th, is death.— 
**And he that stealeth a man, and selleth him, 
or if he be found in his hand, he shall surely be 
put to death.’ The crime is ranked in imme- 
idate connexion with the capital offence of 
smiting or cursing father or mother, and the 
same punishment is awarded to each. The 26th 
and 27th verses of she same chapter ordains 
that “if aman smite the eye of his servant, or 
his handmaid, so that it perish; or if he smite 
out his servant’s tooth, he shall go free for the 
eye, or the tooth’s sake.” Besides, an effec- 
tual limit is put to that species of servitude 
practised among the Hebrews, in the 25th chap- 
ter of Leviticus, verse 54, which provides that 
the servant shal] go out free in the year of Jubilee, 
**soth he, and his children with him.” This 
provision is general, and applies to aL servants, 
without distinctlon or nation, country or reli- 
gion. But the Hebrew servant was to be free 
at the end of six years, the utmost limit of ser- 
vitude, which the law provides. ‘‘And if thy 
brother, a Hebrew man or a_ Hebrew wo- 
man, be sold unto thee, and serve thee six years; 
then in the seventh year thou shalt let him go 
free from thee. And when thou sendest him 
out free from thee, thou shalt not let him go 
away empty Meese shalt furnish him liberally 
oc 


out of thy , and out of thy flour, and out of 
thy wine press,” &c. (See Deut. xv. 12 to 
14.) 


If the Mosaic law is to be resorted to in justi- 
fication of slavery, let us take the whole of it as 
it was given by the inspired lawgiver; and let 
not the hapless servant be deprived ofits lenient 
provisions in his favor. If we are to be Jews 
and not Christians, let us at least be consistent 
Jews, and conform literally to all the instruc- 
tions of our lawgiver. - 


Do we look for any palliation, much less au- 
thority, for the practice of slavery in the pre- 
cepts of the gospel? We shall searchin vain.— 
The religion of Jesus Christ teaches us to do 

ood for evil—to forgive even our enemies—to 

o in all cases to others as we would wish that 
they should do unto us—-to love the Lord our 
Goa with all ourheart, and our neighbor as our- 
selves. 

The gospel dispensation was announced to 
the Jews in the fulfilment of the declaration of 
the prophet Isaizh. ‘“The spirit of the Lord 
Godis upon me; because the Lord hath anoint- 
ed me to preach glad tidings unto the meek: he 
hath sent me to bind up the broken hearted; to 
proclaim liberty to the captives ; and the open- 
tng of the prison to them that are bound.” —Isai- 
eh Ixi. 1.—Luke iv. 18. And the spirit and 
precepts of the Christian religion are in harmo- 
my and accordance with this first public testimo- 
ny of our Lord. If we fulfil the injunction of 
our religion, to do to others as we would wish 
them to do unto us—if we love our neighbor as 
ourselves, can we coasign him and his posteri- 
ty to hopeless and interminable slavery? Nay, 
are we not walking in the footsteps of the Scribes 
and Pharisees, who bound heavy burdens upon 
men’s shoulders, and wold not move them 
with one of their fingers? And if we thus ac- 
tively and knowingly violate the precepts of 
the gospel, and the commands of Jesus Christ, 
ean we be Christians? Can we with any color 
of justice call ourselves the disciples of Him 








and the opening of the prison doors to them 
that were bound. 

But the case of Onesimus has been ‘alleged 
to give an implied sanction to negro slavery,” 
because Onesimus was a slave, and he was sent 
back te his master, a christian convert, without 
any injunctien to alter his condition. To this 
it has been replied, that christianity, in this, as 
in many other cases, has provided, without ex- 
press precepts, asure and inoffensive corrective 
ofall oppressive institutions,by the gradual influ- 
ence of itsliberal & benignant maxims; which did 
in point of fact, dissolve the bonds of slavery in 
most parts of the christian world.—Hence, it is 
assumed on the one hand, and admitted on the 
other, that the state of Onesimus was substan- 
tially the same with that of negro slavery; an 
assumption without any evidence, and grossly 
contrary to the fact. And until it is shown by 
something stronger than the coincidence of a 
vague general appellation, that the case of One- 
simus and that of negro slavery are in moral 
considerations the same, it is false reasoning to 
infer the lawfulness of the one, from the suppos- 
ed toleration of the other.” 

If, then, the negro slavery of the United 
States and the West Indies has no paratiel in the 
practice of the nations of antiquity—if the ser- 
vitude which existed among the ancients, was 
gradually abolished in Europe by the operation 
of the mild but effectual influence of christiani- 
ty— and if the modern system of negro slavery 
finds no support in the scriptures, either of the 
Old or New Testament, and is directly at vari- 
ance with the spirit and design of the gospel of 
Christ, how can christian societies and christian 
ministers absolve themselves from the duty im- 
posed upon them by their profession or calling, 
ofendeavouring, by every means in their power, 
to lessen the evils of slavery, and finally to ef- 
fect its total abolition’/—That such a duty is 
obligatory upon them, scarcely admits of a 
doubt. For what are the legitimate objects of 
christian societies? The most obvious and im- 
portant designs of such associations appear to be, 
to promote the cause of truth and righteousness 
iu the world—to extend the Redeemer’s king- 
dom among men—to turn people from darkness 
to light, and from the power of satan unto 
God. Can truth be promoted by the toleration 
of slavery? Can righteousness exist in con- 
nexion with wrongs, injustice and oppression? 
Can the Redeemer’s kingdom be extended in 
the hearts of those who bind heavy burdens up- 
on their fellow men, which neither we nor our 
fathers were willing te bear? Can those men 
be turned from darkness to light who will not 
permit the slave to be taught to read the volume 
of inspiration, while the lash of the task-master 
is still sounding in their ears? Can they be re- 
scued from the power of satan, who permit the 
dearest ties in nature to be broken by members 
of religious societies? Are men’s hearts turned 
unto the God of love, who made of one blood 
all the families of the earth, when those who as- 
sume the name of Christians turn a deaf ear to 
the cries of the oppressed, and regard not with 
feelings of compassion the agonizing tears of 
the mother, when torn from the offspring of 
her love? Can these things be tolerated by the 
professors of that religion which breathes peace 
on earth and good will to all men—which, in 
its nature and design, is gentle and easy to be 
entreated, full of mercy and good frnits? 


The enormity and magnitude of the evils of 
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fendency upon the community, where it pre- 
vails to any considerable extent—and the tre- 
mendous and appalling consequences to this 
favoured nation which’ must result from its 
continuance, would furnish ample materials to 
filla volume. The limts of this essay will not 
permit me discuss these points at large. But 
when we reflect that there are now little short 
of two millions of this degraded cast within our 
borders, and that their number is rapidly in- 
creasing; in some of the States in a ratio much 
higher than that ofthe white inhabitants,—that 
there are born in the United States, annually, 
about fifty thousand ghuman beings in the 
condition of slaves for life;—the subject de- 
mands the solemn consideration of every chris- 
tian philanthropist, to mitigate its horrors, and 
to devise the most effectual means for its extinc- 
tion. 2 

What means would be better adapted to the 
end—what course more consistent with the 
doctrines and precepts, the spirit and tendency 
of the christian religion, than for religious so- 
cieties and christian ministers to join heart and 
hand for the accomplishment of this important 
object? The powerful and extensive influence 
which religious associations exercise over the 
minds of the people, would®give efficiency and 
force to their exertionsin the righteous cause. 
Every man who reflects coolly on the subject 
would feel that histestimony against slavery was 
just and founded in the eternal principles of rec- 
titude and truth, which the ever varying circum- 
stances of this world cannot alter. anes the 
voice of conscience, on the one hand, would 
second the labours of religious instructions on 
the other, and the iniquity of slavery would be 
seen and felt by all classes of professors, More 
good would thus be effected by associating reli- 
gion with abolition, (and what association can 
be conceived more natural, )than can be accom- 
plished by benevolent individuals alone, or by 
abolition societies, or associations of statesmen 
and politicians. These are limited and partial 
in their operation. They are confined in their 
iufluence to small portions of the community, 
and cannot so generally, and effectually influ- 
ence public opinion, as the united efforts of 
religious Societies. For religion comes home 
to the feelings, and to the domestic circle of 
almost every man of influénce in our country. 
Itis the business of every man’s life to prepare 
for that state of retribution which awaits us 
when done with time. And all are more or 
less subject to the influence of those important 
duties, and high responsibilities which religion 
presents for their consideration. Let then the 
clergy from the pulpit bear a faithful and fear- 
less testimony against the practice of holding 
their fellow creatures in bondage—let them 
describe in the solemn and impressive language 
of inspiration, the unlawfulness of the gain of 
oppression—the sinfulness of grinding the face 
of the poor, and causing the objects of redeem- 
ing love to languish in interminable béndage. Let 
religious Societies exclude from membership 
all who will not emancipate their slaves—let 
them make it a sine guanon, in their admission 
to communion and church fellowship. Let 
them interpose the powerful agency of religion 
to the further progress of this moral pestilence 
—let them plant their standard upon this ocean 
of bitter waters, and say, hitherto shalt thou 
come, but no further, and here shall thy pol- 
luted waves be stayed—let them preserve their 
own camp pure from the leprosy of slavery, and 
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show to the worid an cxempte of christian 


philanthropy, which will be felt and approved 
by the pious, the benevolent, and the wise, in 
every section of our country—let them do all 
these things, and the curse of slavery will 
ere long be removed from our borders. 

It is not necessary to define the manner of 
excluding slave holders from the advantages of 
membership in religious Societies. Each So- 
ciety has its own code of discipline, or form of 
church government. If the principle should 
be adopted that the helding of slaves should bea 
barrier to communion or church fellowship; 
the mode of acting would be regulated by the 
same rules as in other cases of admission or ex- 
clusion from membership. The example of the 
Society ef Friends proves the importance of 
the measure to the cause in general, and its sal- 
utary effects upon the community. _ It is about 
seventy years since the Society in this country 
made ita part of their discipline that none of 
their members should hold slaves. 

Among the first advocates of the measure in 
Pennsylvania, were Benjamin Lay and — 
Sandiford. These men may be considered the 
pioneers in the great and glorious work of 
emancipation. They bore a fearless testimony 
against the wiggics of the African race, at 
a time when public opinion was op 
to abolition; and we have reason to believe 
that they were instrumental in opening the 
eyes of many to the iniquity of slavery. — 
After them followed Benezet and Woolman 
in the same cause—men whose  univers- 
al philanthropy, and - christian benevolence, 
shone conspicuous in every important ac- 
tion of their lives. For many years the testi- 
monies of such men as Lay and Sandiford were 
received by some of their brethren as the ebul- 
litions of fanaticism, or the vagaries of a heated 
imagination. But the voice of truth and phi- 
lanthropy was heard by many with calmness 
and impartiality. A consciousness of the un- 
lawfulness of holding mankind in bondage was 
extended among the members—other advocates 
of the cause of emancipation were raised up, and 
justice at length triumphed in the utter extinction 
of slavery in the Society. Benj. Lay lived tosee 
the accomplisment of the desire of his heart—the 
adoption of a rule of discipline of the yearly 
meeting of Pennsylvania for disowning all those 
who would not free their slaves. When inform- 
ed of this conclusion, by a friend who called to 
see him for the purpose of giving him the in- 
formation, ‘‘The venerable and constant friend 
and advocate of that oppressed race of men at- 
‘eutively listened to the heart-cheering intelli- 
gence, and after a few moments reflection on 
what he had heard, he rose from his chair, and 
in an attitude of devotional reverence, poured 
forth this pious ejaculation: ‘Thanksgiving 
and praise be rendered unto the Lord God,’— 
After a short pause he added—‘I can now die 
in peace.’”’* He lived but a few weeks after this 
event. 

From that period to the present time, the So- 
ciety of Friends have heen proverbial for their 
opposition to slavery. They have revived the 
subject from year to year in their annual assem- 
blies. The younger members have been trained 
under the influence of a settled aversion to the 
system. The testimony against slavery has be- 


come identified with their religion, influencing - 


their habits, and giving a direction to their ac- 
tions. The consequence ‘is, that the whole 


Life of Benjamin Lay, by Roberts Vaux. 
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weight of their influence, as a religious associa- 
tion, has been exerted to loose the tfetters of the 


‘ @aptive.: To this influence, in a great’ measure, 


Penusylvania owes the’ honor of having been 
the first State in the Union to pass a law for the 


' abolition of slavery.- The first act ‘of - legis- 


Jation, expressiy designed for the extinction of 


* slavery, was passed by the General Assembly of 


Pennsylvania, March 1, 1780. The’example 
has been followed successively by Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode-Island, New-Hampshire, 
New-York, and New-Jersey.'' In five other 
States, slavery is prohibited. by: the Constitu- 


‘* tion. 


* A cursory view of the effects produced by the 


| decided stand taken by the Society of Friends, : 
bs ta the iniquitous practice of holding man- 
D 


5 


din bondage, will be sufficient to show the 
vast and incalculable influence which would be 
brought into’ action, were the more numerous 


‘ bodies of christians in our country to ‘unite’ 
' their efforts in the same cause.- The Methodists: 


have done much in this ‘good work. Though 


they have not fully incorporated abolition with 


their religion—though they have not, in all ca- 
ses, made the holding of slaves a barrier to com- 


- Munion and church fellowship; yet their prea- 
' Chers have not ceased to: proclaim the impor- 


tant truth, that all men ought of right to be free. 
They have often’boldly and conscientiously dis- 


_ charged ‘their’ duty as christian ministers, by 


pourtraying in glowing colors the sinfulness of 
slavery.. They have opened their: mouths for 
the dumb, and plead the cause of the poor and 
the oppressed. They have broken the jaws of 
the wicked,''and ‘plucked the spoil out of his 
teeth.’ Wherever the influence of this society 
has extended, the cause of the degraded African 
has found able andefficient advocates. Through 
their means many thousands have been restored 
to their rights; and a‘ diréction given to ‘public 
opinion in many places, unfavorable to slavery. 
It is devoutly to- be wished, that they would 
advance yet one step further, and cleanse their 
camp from the unclean thing that still remains 
—that they would make no compromise 
pc slavery, but wash their hands of the pollu- 
on. 

Great credit is also due to the Presbyterians 
in the Western States. Some of them have la- 
boured with a noble and disinterested persever- 
ance in the cause of emancipation. ‘Their res- 
olution appears to be’ formed, never to cease 
their efforts until their society is purged: from 
the ‘stain of slavery. If this consumation should 
be achieved, which we ardently hope, and 
confidently believe will eventually crown the 
labors of those christian philanthropists who 
have engaged in the work, the cause of aboli- 
tion will acquire a moral force and preponder- 
ance in the community which will be felt in 
every section of the country. 


- The Baptists; too, in some ‘parts of the Wes- 
tern States, have taken‘up the question of sla- 
very as a religious duty. I regret that my in- 
formation is so’ limited in regard to the labors 
of these two last named Societies. It appears 
that they design to accomplish the total ex- 
clusion of slavée-holders from communion 
and’ church membership in their respective 


societies. How far they have progressed in | 


their endeavors to cleanse their camp from so 
foul a pollution, I am unable at present to say.’ 
Butevery friend to humanity can join in ‘cor- 











eae 
until they see, as did the pious Lay, their: la- 
bors crowned with success—see of the travailof 
their souls,and be satisfied. 
» Every individual in the community should 
be encouraged to the performance of his duty 





to the cause of ‘emancipation, however small \ 


may be his means of usefulness : for by indi- 
vidual faithfulness, great: results have often 
been produced; and, apparently «insignificant 
causes have sometimes efiected important re- 


‘formations. Thomas Clarkson was engaged to 


devote his life to the cause of abolition, by be- 
ing called upon to write a prize essay en the 
subject of slavery. When he first turned his 
attention to the question to be discussed, he 
knew not where to begin. - He was totally ig- 
norant of the subject upou which he was about 
to write. He was destitute of the means of 
acquiring thé knowledge necessary to enable 
him to discuss the question of slavery. He 


knew hot to whom to apply for information, or 


where to procure the necessary authorities.— 
In this hopeless condition he saw in a window, 
as he passed ‘along the streets. of Loudon, An- 
thony Benezet’saccount of Guinea. He bought 
the book, and found it: to coniain a clue to all 
the authorities he required. He engaged in the 
contest for the prize, and obtained it; and: from 
this small begining became the principal instru- 
ment for the accomplishment ot the abolition of 
the British Slave-trade. Again: The labors of 
those who'conscientiously engaged inthe cause 
of abolition as a religious’ duty, gave a tone to 
public opinion in the northern and middle states, 
which resulted in the enactment of laws for the 
total extinction of slavery in those states. To 
the same cause may be'attributed the ordinance 
of 1787, by which slavery has been forever 
excluded from ‘the’States and Territories North 
and West! of the river Vhio. Their rapid and 
unexampled advance in wealth and popula- 
tion, fully establishes the wisdom of the meas- 
ure. 

These, and similar examples show the “im- 


portance of individual. faithfulness in the per- 
formance of every duty.‘ It is by such means 


‘that all great and important reformations. of 


abuses have been effected: for society can only 
act efficiently by means of ‘individuals. . Let 
each man labor in his own particular sphere, 
and the influence of his example will extend 
to those with whom he is connected in civil or 
religious society. And thus organized associa- 
tions may be brought to act efficiently in a 
collective capacity. 


Let then every Christian minister, and every 
religious association, and each individual mem- 
ber of a religious society, endeavor to eradicate 
the stain of slavery from our land, by the effec- 
tual operation of the lenient principles of Chris- 
tianity. _ Let the voice of justice and humagity 
be heard from every pulpit, and resound from 
the walls of every church—let the fiat of uni- 
versal emancipation be issued from every Con- 
ference,Synod,and General Assembly, through- 
out the country—let the pious associations of 
the present age, for distributing the Scriptures, 
and communicating a knowledge of the chris- 
tian religion to distant regions—proclaim free- 
dom to the captive, and the work will ere long 
be accomplished. Slavery will:soon cease to 
be a curse upon our country, and a disgrace to 
our nation. Then will the blessing of him that 
was ready to perish, come upon us, and the 


dial approbation of their efforts in the rs ema beg of the emancipated: slave will be- made te 


Cause, and in the hope ‘that they’ may’ persevere 


sing for joy. 
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AMERICAN MISERY. 


“Favored as we are from infancy with in- 
struction of every kind, used as we are to view 
the mind in its proper state, and accustomed as 
we are to feel the happy effects of female influ- 
ence, our thoughts would fain turn away from 
the melanchely subject of female degradation, of 
female wretchedness. But, will.our feelings of 
pity and compassion—will those feelings which’ 
alone render the female character lovely, allow. 
us to turn away—to dismiss the subject alto-. 
gether without making an effort tovrescue,. to 
save? 

“Shall we sit down in indolence and ease, 
indulge in all the luxuries with which we are 
surrounded, and leave beings like these, flesh 
and blood, intellect, and feeling like ourselves, 
and of our own sex, to perish, to sink into eter- 
nal misery? No! by all the tender feelings of 
which the female mind is susceptible, by all 
the privileges and blessings resulting. from the 
cultivation and.expansion of the human,mind, 
by our duty. to.God, and -our fellow: creatures, 
and by the .blood and groans of Him who died 
on Calvary, let us make a united effort, let 
us call on all, old and young, in the circle of 
our acquaintance to join with us in attempting 
te meliorate the situation, to instruct, to enlight- 
en, and to save.”—Mrs, Judson’s appeal for 
Burman Missionaries. 


The. above forcible and ‘eloquent appeal can- 
not apply more strongly to the situation of those 
for whom it.was intended, than it does toa 


large number of the females of our own country.. 


Whatever may be the claims of the daughters of 
Burmah,. or any other heathen land, on the in- 
habitants of a christian and civilized nation,they 
cannot equal those of hundreds of thousands of 
females in our own country. The bondage of 
the women of the Kast is not disgraceful, for it 
is customary; and is laid upon them by those 
they love; their: mental darkness is not deepen- 
ed by the contrast of surrounding light,—their 
own hard fate by the sight of the delicacy and 
luxury of those amidst whom they dwell—a de- 
licacy and luxury ‘supported, too, by their bitter 
and unrewarded toil—their own miserable de-. 
gradation! They may not be torn shrieking from 
the arms of their husbands, or behold their chil- 
dren wrenched one by one from . their clinging 
grasp forever ; they are not exhibited and sold 
at public auction, nor advertised for sale in the 
public papers, nor driven in herds about the 
country, manacled like felons, nor are they lia- 
ble to be thrust into prison without even so 
much as the accusation of an offence. But the 
cor.trary of all this embitters the lot of those on 
whose behalf we entreat our readers to address 
the above extract to their own bosoms. .. They 
have beem reared beneath. the bread shadow of 











the eagle wing of freedom, but instead of a 
protection, they have found it a blighting and 
a curse;—they have breathed the glad breezes of 


a Land of Liberty, but to them they have been . 


noxious asthe destroying Simoom;—the splen- 
did effulgence of refinement and knowledge is 
gleaming brilliantly around them, but alas! not 
one ray is suffered to break through the atmos- 
phere of their own thick and palpable darkness. 
On every side of them are the temples ofa Just 
and Omniscient God, but their oppressors, more 
savage and ruthless than even the barbarous na- 
tions of antiquity, permit.them not to find a re- 
fuge, even “between the. horns of the altar.” 
Finally, susceptible as their, minds are said, to 
be of the truths’of the christian religion, the 
outward means of receiving such knowledge is 
almost entirely withholden ,from them, or con- 
veyed to them through the impure channel of 
those whose handsare defiled with injustice. 


Who then is there on the broad face of the uni- 
verse, that has such strong claims on the sym- 
pathy of American females, as the American fe- 
male slave? Nor is it her misery only that ap- 
peals with its deep, usspeaking voice to their 
cqmpassion. . Her wRoONGs rise up terribly, in 
judgment, against them, and demand redress. 
from THEIR justice! . Be the situation of eastern 
females unhappy. as it may, those whom we ad- 
dress have borne no part in rendering it such. 
Would to Heaven we could say, as much for 
them with respect to their own countrywomen! 
But wecannot. They have joibed themselyes. 
with the oppressor, and it is by their supineness 
—nay, by their assistance, that such mountajns. 
of wretchedness, and darkness, are heaped upon 
the head of the slave. . It is to minister to their 
pride, to supply their luxuries, to provide for 
their comforts, that their sister has been brought 
so low—that the floods of distress have been 
made to overwheim her soul. Shall we then 
appeal only to the soft and gentle charities of 
their nature—to their feelings of tenderness and 
compassion? No! we call upon, them to re- 
dress the wrongs of those whom they have deep- 
ly injured. We call upon them at their own 
peril to withdraw their hands from the perpe- 
tration of iniquity. We point to the pleasant 
valleys of the south, watered by the agonizing 
tears of woman, clouded by her disgrace, and 
too often, sprinkled with her blood; and we tell 
them that all this is measureably their work.— 
We tell them that the food upon their tables, and 
the garments upon their forms, are tainted by the 
guilt of oppression; and we entreat them, as 
they value their own innocency, to hasten the 
cleansing of their hands from so great an 
evil. 
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TEACHERS. 

It is stated by Clarkson, in his History of the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade, that Anthony 
Benezet, beside his other invaluable labours in 
that cause, greatly promoted its advancement 
by impressing the minds of his scholars with 
correct ideas of the enormity of Slavery, and 
thereby giving many defenders to the op- 
pressed race who have so long been doomed to 
endure its bitterness. Thus much of what An- 
thony Benezet performed it is in the power of 
many of our own sex to accomplish. Of the 
vast effects which maternal influence is capable 
of producing we have elsewhere spoken ;— 
and the power which is vested in the hands of 
those to whose care is committed the education 
of youth is scarcely less importanty Their bu- 
siness is particularlywith the mind, over which, 
unless they fall short in their duty, they can 
scarcely fail of acquiring considerable ascen- 
dency; and right principles carefully inculca- 
ted by them will probably never be wholly er- 
adicated from the minds of many of their pupils, 
while in those of some of them they may spring 
up & “bring forth fruit fifty fold.” Let us entreat 
those who fill thestation, to which we allude— 
those whose hearts are not seared to the suffer- 
ings of the tens of thousands of their own sex, 
who are drinking al! the degradation and bitter- 
ness of the cup of slavery—those to whom the 
brightness and excellence of the female charac- 
ter is dear, and its dishonor painful—let us en- 
treat them to commune seriously with them- 
selves upon this subject, and to reflect whether 
they may be permitted to withhold their hand 
from doing this good to their afflicted sisters, 
without bringing condemnation on themselves 
for their neglect. 

TRIFLES. 
_ A carelessness with regard to things of ap- 
parently little moment, is one of the most fruit- 
ful causes of human error and unhappiness.— 
All would be willing to be perfect if such a 
state could be secured by one grand effort, with- 
out the perpetual and wearisome struggle for 
mastery with the perverseness of the inclina- 
tions or the will. The years of life that are 
wasted in detached moments, occasion but lit- 
tle sorrow for their loss, although they may 
perhaps make up half the term of existence.— 
The evil that is counteracted, and the good that 
is performed, during the course of an individ- 
ual life, seldom bears any proportion te that 
which might have been accomplished, by a 
sedulous improvement of all the opportunities 
which have presented themselves. It is cer- 
tainly a high privilege to be permitted to be 
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g-eatly useful, but it is equally meritorious, to 
advance the interests of humanity by less dis- 


tinguished service. A patient and careful at- 
tention to trivial things is always helpful in the 
promotion of a design, and is sometimes the 
only means by which the desired object is at- 
tainable. If a proper use were made of the 
power which every one possesses to aid in some 
degree the noble desigus of philanthropy and 
benevolence, how soon might the stony heart 
of avarice and pride be softened, and those who 
have been made to bow the forehead to the 
dust be raised from their place of shame and 
degradation! How soon might women, were 
they but Willing slightly to exert themselves 
to serve a cause for whose prosperity their 
wishes (at least in the free States) are almost 
universally given, by their united efforts bring 
to a triumphant conclusion, the important work 
of emancipation. 


Tue Season. 

It is now the season of rural wandering. 
The city loses almost half its accustomed occu- 
pants, and the enchantments of nature are 
visited and enjoyed by thousands, who behold 
them with more exquisite delight from the ra- 
rity of the pleasure, while to those whose 
dwelling place isamong them they present a 
constant succession of charming variety. The 
pervading spirit of nature is one of universal 
love; it isone that should open the heart to the 
influence of all the sweet and kindly affections, 
and touch our sympathies more sensibly with 
tenderness towards our fellow creatures. The 
voice of birds, the perfume of the many flowers, 
the deep shadow of the wood, amidst whose 
cool recesses rambles the rocky streamlet, fill- 
ing the air with the perpetual babble of its tiny 
waterfalls, the deep glow of the sunset, and the 
felt quietness of the summer evening, with its 
soft showering radiance of moonlight, and the 
low plaintive cry of the whip-poor-will, melt- 
ing away at intervals upon the scented air,—all 
these are well fitted to awaken and foster the 
better feelings of our nature, and to teach the 
heart to forget the narrow measures cf ils wont- 
ed selfishness. Ah! then, while our friends are 
surrounded with outward loveliness, let not 
their enslaved sisters appeal in vain to their 
kindly sympathies. For her the earth can have 
no brightness, the voice of song no melody, 
the flowers no fragrance; for the wretchedness 
of her fate is like a cloud and a blight upon her 
bosom. The sparkling and overflowing cup of 
natural and mental beauty, is to. her a sealed 
fountain, or it is drugged and poisoned with the 
bitterness of her many sorrows. And will not 
those to whom it presents a draught of deep 
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plessedness, endeavor to win for: her the capa- 
bility of sharing in their happiness? Let them 
think of her, and speak of her in their pleasant 
rambles. When they are gazing with admira- 
tion at the wide landscape, or sitting beneath 
the shadow of the vine-garlanded rock, with 
the ripple of the brook flashing in sunshine at 
their feet, and the glancing images of insect 
life flitting around themamong the green leaves, 
whether they are wraptin solitary contemplation: 
or mingling their voices in converse with 
those they love, then let the images of those 
poor suffering ones glide before them, and 
while the story of their wretchedness is in their 
heart, or on their lips, let their compassion be 
deepened, their resolutions strengthened, and 
their principles brought more thoroughly to 
view with abhorrence a wilful participation in 
the cruelty of their oppressors, 


ELIzABETH CREENFIELD. 

We were under a mistake, the month before 
last, im stating that this good widow lady had 
sent her slaves from Louisaina to Hayti. She 
has recently returned home safely, and we 
have been politely furnished with the following 
interesting particulars by herself. She gave 
us the facts—the language is our own. 

‘She had resided a long time in Mississippi, 
and had several plantations stocked with slaves, 
in that State and Louisiana. Some years since she 
removed and settled in Philadelphia. She had pre- 
viously sold all her slaves, with the exception of 
those on one plantation, near Natchez. After 
residing some length of time in Philadelphia, 
(and being quite advanced in life,) she made 
her will; and, in this instrument, provided for 
the emancipation ofthe remainder of her slaves, 
and their settlement in the State of Ohio.— 
Lands were to be purchased for them, and all 
the necessary articles furnished, to set them up 
in business for themselves. When it was an- 
nounced, however, thata few of the people of 
Ohio had attempted to revive an old obnoxious 
Jaw, which from its cruel and oppressive pro- 
visions had been suffered to lie as a dead letter 
on the shelves of jurists for a long time—and 
when it was stated in the newspapers of the 
day, that the colored people would all be com- 
pelled to leave that State, this philanthropic la- 
dy felt at a loss to know what she had best do 
with her slaves. She consulted some of her 
friends, and they advised her to send them to 
Africa. Theslaves were unwilling to go; and 
not knowing what else could be done for them, 
to secure their freedom—she adopted the noble 
resolution of immediately setting out on a jour- 


EIGHTY years! for the express purpose of per- 

suading these poor creatures (eighteen or 

twenty in number) to leave the region of des- 

potism, and accept the glorious boon of free- 

dom!! She succeeded in her efforts—she struck 

the fetters of bondage from their limbs—she pre- 

vailed with them to journey out of Egypt—and 
although we may regret that there was a seem- 

ing necessity for changing her eriginal plan, 

and thereby hazarding a voyage to the African 

coast, and a settlement in the sickly regions of 

perpetual equatorial heat, while they might 
have beén cqnveniently and advantageously 
provided for nearer home,—still it is extremely 
gratifying to witness the patriotic philanthropy 
and noble resolution thus displayed by an Amer- 
ican Lady, in the-case before us. She assures 
us that she thought she could not die in peace, 
unless her poor slaves were first released from 
bondage. She was offered ten thousand dollars 
for them, but spurned the proposition. 

O that all other slaveholders may possess a 
kindred feeling! Misers, ignoramuses, and 

the bloated sons of dissipation and depravity 
will sneer and scoff,—but every virtuous man 
and woman will associate with the name of 
ELIZABETH GREENFIELD a noble public 
spirit—a pure philanthropy—a genuine piety— 
that seldom manifest themselves in the conduct 
of a human being. No doubt the ardent prayer 
of her soul will now be granted. When the 
period arrives that ushers into her presence the 
messenger of fate, she will have no conscience 
guiltiness to upbraid her in reference to the 
withholding of justice from these, her fellow 
creatures. She will pass in quietness and peace 
“from works to rewards: and her bright ex- 
ample shall illumine the path of posterity, for 
ages to come. 

We have been kindly furnished by the Secre- 
tary of the Ladies’ Society for encouraging 
the use of the productions of free labor, in 
Philadelphia, with a late statement of their 
Committee. Some difficulty and delay having 
occurred in procuring alot of free cofton that 
had been contracted for, the business of manu- 
facturing &c. has, for a time, been partially sus- 
pended. It is pleasing to learn that the stock 
of goods on hand have fast diminished; and 
that the sales have enabled the committee 
promptly to meet their engagements of a pecu- 
niary character. The language of the commit- 
tee is, upon the whole, encouraging, though 
it embraces little that is yery important. A 
hope is entertained that a further supply of 
free cotton will, ere long, be received. It is 








ney of about 4000 miles, at the awe of more than 


| feared that a quantity, deposited at Fayetteville, 
previous to the late fire, has been destroyed. 
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For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
LAMENT. 


Wo for our country’s guilt! 
The glory has departed from her brow, 
_ And shame and infamy are round her now; 
The blood her hand hath spilt, 
Cries out against her from the smoking plain, 
Yet warm and reeking with the crimson stain, 


The shame of broken faith, 

Of solemn treaties turn’d to mockery, 

And the strong pledge of friendship made a lie, 
And unregarded breath— 

This blot is resting on her tainted name, 

A mildew to the brightness of her fame. 


: 


Wo for her forest sons! 
Whom she hath cast into their brother’s hand, 
To be thrust forth sad wanderers o’er the land, 
They and their little ones, 
Their mothers and their wives, amidst the wild, 
To bear the thought how fair their lost home 
siniled. 


They leaned in their deep trust, 
Upon her solemn vows, and found too late, 
in their crushed hopes, and their most bitter fate, 
Her oaths were as the dust: 
Her seeming friendship but a mask to hide, 
Her ingrate perfidy, her guilty pride. 


Wo for the dark brow’d slave! 
Bow’d to the dust ’neath her relentless hand, 
And stamped with foul. oppression’s hateful brand, 
He passes to the grave, 
Before the Judgment Seat of Heaven to bear, 
The tale of all his wrongs and his despair. 


Alas! alas, for her! 
How can she bear the searching eye of God 
Bent in its justice on her crimson sod— 

She a vile murderer ! 
How dare she lift her hand to heaven to pray, 
*Till she hath cast her cherish’d sins away ! 


Yet how with pealing shout, [bells, 
And cannons roar, and trump and deep-voiced 
Of her own glory to the world she tells! 

Ah! better would it suit 
Her cheek, instead of the proud flush it wears, 
. To be washed pale with penitential tears! 


GERTRUDE. 





For the Gerlius of Universal Emancipation. 


MUSINGS. 

It is pleasant to pass the twilight hour in an 
undisturbed reverie; togive wings to our awak- 
ened thoughts, and mingle with the beings of 
other years—‘‘of the days of the times of old.” 
Weseem ina few moments to have lived through 
the lapse of other centuries. We may wander 
back ,to the first day spring of the world, and 
— upon it in its yet unpeopled loveliness.— 

e may go back to the early time of all na- 
tions, we visitall lands, and the forgotten traces of 
their history come back to our remembrance.— 
We seem to tread the stage of life with those 
whom hundreds of seasons have beheld mould- 
ering in the dust, and to be dwelling in the 
midst of events of which there remains now 
only a name anda shadow. We set our foot 
De the soil of Europe—we tread the shores 
of wave-girdled England, and behold her | 
mighty metropolis diminished to its. pristine 
Fudeness;—we hover in the dim light amidst 
the ruins of her ancient towers, around whose 


— 








. , dismantled turrets seems stil! to linger the ban- 


} ished spirit of the feudal days, and the softer 


spirit of heroic chivalry. Then rise the merry 
vineyards of France before our view, and the 
hills of Spain, as when the victerious and pol- 
ished Moors reigned there as conquerers. But 
better still does it delight us, to wander beneath 
the delicious skies of Italy. It is so thoroughly 
the land of the imagination! it is, in its very 
realities, so like the creation of a dream!— 
Our thoughts of it are all stained with the rich 
hues of the romantic medium through’ which 
they pass, like’ its own sunset light when it 
streams through the painted windows of its an- 
cient chapels. Italy seems perfectly a creature 
of the past—a dream—a shadow of memory;— 
we Can scarcely realize the thought of her pre- 
sent existence, or at least of her being still an 
inhabited country. We wander in fancy among 
her splended palaces and her exquisite scenery, 
but they are populous only with the shades of 
the departed. Weglide with the stealthy tread 
of a ghost through the dim aisles of her monas- 
teries, or thread the rocky mazes of her castled 
forests, and we find every scene tinged with 
the light-of poetry and romance, or wearing 
the deeper interest of remembered history.— 
Then we penetrate the mountain’s fastnesses of 
Switzerland—we listen for the music of. the 
‘““Ranz deo Vaches,” and watch the last rose- 
hues of the sunset fade-from the height of her 
pinnacled glaciers.. Returning at length to the 
land of our own home, we go back to the scenes 
of her early days. Her romance consists not 
inantiquities—it is in her freshness—her vast un- 
peopled ‘solitudes—her now busy population, 
and the quietness, that but a little while since, 
lay like a deep spell upon her many rivers.— 
What recollections has she to offer us? We go 
back through the riaredron years, and behold 
the first daring vessel from another clime, that 
lay moored beside her shores, seeming to the 
minds of the untutored natives like a being sent 
from Heaven. Alas! — soon were those 
two races of men contending in bitter enmity!— 
How soon was the glad surprise of the one, and 
the simple reverence of the other, converted, 
by injustice and revengeful feelings, into un- 
relenting hatred! , Then comes up the remem- 
brance of another scene. The first Slave Ship 
is on our shores, and our countrymen, crowd- 
ing around her, yet shrinking and blushing at 
their unaccustomed infamy, are about, forthe 
first time, to defile their hands and disgrace 
their country, by the inhuman traffic in hu- 
man flesh:: Ah! how soon such scenes becime 
too familiar to excite any other feeling than 
the eagerness of grasping avarice! Auctions 
for human flesh were multiplied among them; 
and the echo of the driver’s keen thong went 
up to heaven mingled with the groans of his 
tortured victims. And these are the recollec- 
tions which our country has to offer for our 
hours of reverie! . Injustice, bloodshed, ‘and 
oppression! Well may we'turn our thoughts 
away from her past years, when her early light 
was sosoon darkened by the foul blot that still 
rests upon her with its deep stain of iniquity. 
BerTHA. 





, , For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
SLAVE PRODUCE. 


Eat ! they are dates for a lady’s lip, 


ich as the sweets that the wild bees sip; 
Mingled viands that nature hath poured, 
From the plenteous stores of her flowing hoard, 
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Bearing no trace of man’s cruelty—save 
The red life-drops of his human slave. 


List thee, lady! and turn aside, ; 
With a loathit.g heart from the feast of pride; 
For mixed with the pleasant sweets it bears, 

Is the hidden curse of scalding tears, 

Wrung out from.woman’s bloodshot eye, 

By the depth of her deadly agony. 


Look! they are robes from a foreign loom, 
Delicate, light, as the rese leaf’s bloom; 
Stainless and pure in their snowy tint, 

As the drift unmarked by a footstep’s print. 
Surely such garment should fitting be 

For woman’s softness and purity. 


Yet fling then off from thy shrinking limb, 

For sighs have rendered their brightness dim; 

And many a mother’s shriek and groan, 

And many a daughter’s burning moan, 

And many a sob of wild despair, 

From woman’s heart, is lingering there. 
BERTHA. 





For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 


A young lady, of fine taste and talents, said 
with a sigh, a few days since: ‘O that:I could 
do something for the poor negroes!” .It was 
suggested that she might appeal to the good 
feelingsof readers, through the inspiration of the 
Muse. ~ Shortly after, she presented the follow- 
ing, which I venture to send for insertion in 
the Genius. G. 

Washington, June, 1831. 


O how unlike youth’s fev’rish dreams, 

The hope that animates us now; 
Unled by — Fatuus gleams, 

To thee, O Truth! we calmly bow, 
And wait till thy inspiring word, 
In gentle whispers, shall be heard. 
It is the wrongs of Afric’s sons 

We feel,—and would our aid extend 
Unto the injured suff’ring ones, 

Who loudly call us to befriend, 
When their deep groans ascend on high 
In piercing heart-wrung agony. 


Too long, too long in Freedom’s land 
‘ Oppression holds her iron sway,— 
O rescue from the tyrant’s hand, 
His feeble, unresisting prey, 
Until the yoice of Liberty 
Proclaims that all her sons are free. 
MARCIA. 





For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
FREE PRODUCE STORES. 


It is gratifying to the friends of the unfortu- 
nate African to perceive the lively interest 
manifested of late, among the Ladies in some 
parts of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and other 
contiguous States, relative to the giving a pre- 
ference to the productions of Free Labor, from 
tropical countries. We have heard of the es- 
tablishment of mercantile stores, in various 
places, for the purpose of vending such articles, 
by Females. In Philadelphia and Wilmington 
such establishments have been for some length 


in this line, and now keeps on hand an assort- 
ment of Groceries, Cotton manufactures, &c. 
&c. atthe place above mentioned. The writer 
of this has seen and examined some of her 
goods, and cheerfully recommends them to 
those who may have it convenient to call ‘at 
her store. Such as prefer goods of this de- 
scription, may, no doubt, satisfy themselves 
both as to price and quality. Every such 
praiseworthy effort surely merits encourage- 
ment. 

Chester County, July, 1831. ™ 





For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
THE FLOWER. 


I have a withered blossom that I keep 
For memory. Thou gav’st it me, dear friend! 


To waken thought with.—How the past comes 
back,— 

The visionary past! with its dim crowd 

Of dreamy images, all bright’ning up 

Into the seeming vividness of life, 

As on my hand these scentless petals lie, 

And busy thought flings back the misty veil 


—Dost thou remember it?—and on what spot 

The scion grew that reared it? We have been 

Together there in happiness, and oft 

Have bent together o’er the scented bells, 

Yet cew-besprinkled, which the lavish morn 

Had scatter’d prodigal; or when at eve 

The climbing moon gleam’d through the pear- 
tree’s boughs, [gemmed 

And flung her glory o’er the flowers that 

The vine-hung gate-way, giving their white 
leaves | 

A dazzling brilliancy—-then have we sat 


Of that rich fragrance, as the dewy air 
Came wafted to our temples. 

New ’tis eve, 
And on the pearly sky her lustrous star 
Gleams in its brilliancy, like a bright thought 
in arich page of poesy—but thou— 
Two years ago, and thou wert by my side 
In many a joyous ramble, far and free, 
Through the green mazes of the rocky wood, 
And o’er the streamlet by its pass of stones, 
Or by the beautiful and shadowed creek, 
Or up the long steep hill, our fav’rite walk 
At eventide, with other tones than ours 


since! . 
—And now our paths are separate, and no more 
Our lives may be so similar, and wear the stamp 
Of the same incidents! And shall not we, 
Who know the pain of parting, feel for those 
Who are so’ often severed from all ties [turn 
To which the heart clings fondliest? Shall we 
A careless ear to the long moan of woe, 


eart, 
With all the delicate fibres of its love, [foot 
Lies torn and bleeding ’neath the trampling 








of time in operation; and it is to be hoped that 
they are likely to be successful. 


ut though I have been a regular reader of 
the Genius of Universal Emancipation, I have 
not seen it stated that a Store of this kind has 
been opened in the village of Kennett-Square, 
Chester County, Pennsylvania. 


Of rude inhuman tyranny? Oh, friend! 

If there is wanting yet one clasping link 

To rivet our long friendship, be it this— 

An union of sympathy for those 

Who are bowed down beneath the heavy weight 
Of man’s injustice, and the wish to raise 

Our dark-browed sister from her low estate, 


“About a year since, a young Lady, of the 
name of Amy Pennock, commenced business | 


en en an 


And ’neath its wither’d leaves there lies a spell | 


That hangs o’er old remembrances, That flower 


in the old pleasant porch, and spoke our words ° 
Of laughing happiness, and caught the breath ' 


Mixed in our laughing converse—two years 


re. out from woman’s bosom, when her. 
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That she may writhe no more ’neathcruel scorn, 
And most foul inhumanity. Shall she 
Be sold and, purchased at the public mart, 
Amidst the jeers of brutal insolence, 
Endure the smiting lash, and waste away 
Her bitter life in wearing drudgery 
And soul-debasing ignorance, and we 
Forget her many sorrows, and that all 
The transient joys that gleam around her heart, 
Quenched in a moment by a tyrant’s will, 
May leave it lifeless as this withered flower, 
With all its pleasant perfume passsed away, 
And its light gone forever! 

GERTRUDE. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

The last number-of the Genius of Universal 
Emancipation was put to press earlier in the 
month than was expected by the editor, who 
was from home at the time. Several arti- 
cles were prepared, that on this account were 
deferred, as they did not reach the office in 
season. Some of these are inserted in the 
present number. 

A variety of communications have been re- 
ceived, within a few weeks, some of which will 
appear in subsequent numbers. ‘A. Z.” of St. 
Clairsville, Ohio, is particularly welcome. 

An article from the pen ofa colored man, 
favorable to African Colonization, (originally 
published in the American Spectator,) should 
have appeared this month, but it has been mis- 
laid. 

ANOTHER NEW PAPER. 

Proposals have been issued by Junius C. 
Morel and John P. Thompson, (colored men,) 
for publishing a weekly paper, in Philadelphia, 
to be entitled the “American.” The price of 
subscription will betwo dollars per annum.— 
Their, prospectus will be further noticed here- 
after. 


ERRATA. 

The author of the article, headed “‘Washing- 
ton City Prison,” in the May number of this 
work, has directed our attention to several im- 
portant typographical errors. Next month it 
will be partially republished, with the neces- 
sary corrections. 

a Yo 
For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 

A few days since, that valuable document 
called the ‘‘Declaration of Independence” ac- 
cidentally fell into my hands, and in casting 


my eye over it, | was forcibly struck with the } 


inconsistency that is manifest between the pre- 
cepts therein inculcated and the practice exem- 
plified in our Southern States. 

“*We hold these truths to be self evident, that 
all men are created equal; that they are endow- 
ed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights; that among these are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.’ 

If the sentiment convéyed in this expression 
is correct, which I presume few will deny, all 
men, without distinction of color, are “created 
equal.” But some persons would probably say 


that the blacks are not human beings, and con- 
sequently would not be embraced within the 
What, I would 


meaning of the term “men.” 








wish to know, constitutes the difference be- 
tween man and other animals? Is it not his 
reasoning powers and his faculty of speech? 
And are not these common to both blacks and 
whit¢s? Are not the mental faculties of the 
former capable of cultivation and improvement 
in the same manneras the whites? Surely it 
cannot be disputed. Then they are of the same 
species as ourselves. But suppose they are not 
human beings; to which class shall we attach 
them? If tothe brute creation, what shall we 
call those that are denominated mulattoes? Do 
they partake more of the rational or the brute 
creation? By following this train of reasoning 
for a moment, we shall see that the premises 
could not be sustained, and we shall therefore 
be compelled to admit that the blacks are ration- 
al beings and possessed of the same natures as 
ourselves. Inasmuch then as they are men, 
and we acknowledge the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence to be correct, they are equal with our- 
selves, and ‘‘are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights, among which are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 
What can the supporters of the horrid system 
of slavery say to this? If the Creator has en- 
dowed us with the right of life, he has equally 
endowed us with the right of liberty, and no 
man is justifiable in depriving us of the one 
more than of the other. If aslave holder takes 
the life of his slave, he is amenable tothe laws 
of his country for the offence. And why not 
make him equally responsible for depriving a 
fellow creature of that which is far dearer than 
life or the possession of this world’s goods? 
Could a white man endure the thoughts of be- 
ing held in perpetual bondage? Would he not 
consider it inthe highest degree cruel, unjust, 
and tyrannical, without referring to the cir- 
cumstance of his being torn from his home, from 
the beloved partner of his bosom, and from all 
those endearing ties which could render hissitua- 
tion any way tolerable? And why not reverse the 
picture and quere whether our colored breth- 
ren do not possess the same feelings of sensibili- 
ty, and the same desires of freedom and inde- 
pendence. Butsome will say that having never 
tasted of the sweets of liberty, they know not 
the value of it. This isan assertion without 
proof, and contrary to all the evidence we have 
upon the subject; for frequently have I heard 
those that have been treated by their masters 
with an unusual share of kindness, say, they 
could not be happy with all the privileges they 
enjoy, as long as they were retained in bondage. 
But even were this the case it would not justify 
the principle of slavery, neither would it ob- 
viate the unconstitutionality of the measure; 
for it is certainly in violation of the letter and 
spirit of the Constitution, and contrary to the 
views entertained by its illustrious author at the 
time he penned it. For I am credibly inform- 
ed that when Jefferson wrote the words that 


“all men are born free and equal,” he had par- . 


ticular reference to this disgraceful system of 
slavery. , 
More when leisure permits. 
CLARKSON. 





For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 


Mr. Eprror:—I live to see another Anni- 
versary of American Independence, a day pe- 
culiarly dear to the white inhabitants of the U. 
States, and one by no means uninteresting 
to your colored and neglected countrymen.— 
On this great festival of civil and religious lib- 
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erty, while ten millions of freemen are cele- || fewer advocates to plead our cause. But now 


brating in “‘festive songs of joy” the magnani- 
mous achievments of the “departed great”— 
while they are eulogising them and their sur- 
viving revolutionary compatriots in impassion- 
ed strains of overpowering eloquence, for hav- 
ing jeopardized their lives and shed their blood 
to obtain and preserve inviolate the liberties of 
this country—while they are proclaiming in 
tones of thunder, from centre to circumference 
of this wide-spread Unien, the “self-evident 
truths,” that all men are created equal, and 
endowed by their Creator with certain inalien- 
able rights, &c.—while the gifted tongues of 
your land are electrifying the whole nation 
with this soul-thrilling declaration,—l, feeling 
the injustice done me by the laws of my coun- 
try, retire from the exulting multitude,—nay, 


from your temples of worship, pensive and } 


solitary, to contemplate the past and the present 
as connected with our history in the land of 
our nativity. 


And first I would observe, without indulging 
in prolixity of detail, that there is nothing 
either in the past oy present corroborative of 
the anti-christian and 2.ii-republican, though 
colonization doctrine, that we can never enjoy 
in this country the rights of freemen. This 
abomin~ble doctrine emanated from the malev- 
olent—it has beeu cherished and propagated by 
the vulgar and the prejudiced—doubted by the 
advocates of African colonization,—(which is 
abundantly evinced by their recently unusual 
efforts to remove us—) and is believed to be, 
by some of the first men in the nation, as un- 
founded in truth{as the principles which support 
it are hostile to the general welfare of the na- 
tion. The Declaration of Independence, whose 
all-potent energies burst asunder the cords of 
British power, and is now shaking the kingdoms 
of tyranny, and breaking the iron arm of op- 
pression, and revolutionizing the despotic gov- 
ernments of the world,—this inimitable pro- 
duction, whose light and power extend to the 
oppressed of every clime, will never permit 
in this land of bibles and temples, of indepen- 
dence and glory, the perpetuation of our de- 
gradation. This imperishable document, whose 
attributes are truth, justice, and benevolence, 
has declared to the world that liberty, in the 
full sense of the word, is the birth-right of ‘all 
men;” (consequently, of every colored man in 
the Union;) that we are not only “bern free,” 
but have, by virtue of our existence, “certain 
rights,” which are emphatically termed “ina- 
henable.”’ 

Now, as these are admitted to be “self-evident 
truths,” it may be asked, in the name of justice 
and consistency, who can wrest from us these 
our natural rights, without flying in the face of 
this sacred instrument—without a dereliction 
of its principles, and a contempt of its authority? 
The Declaration of Independence is our advo- 
cate,and we hope it will yet be ascertained, wheth- 
er or not the Constitution ofthe U. States secures 
to us those rights which the Declaration so 
freely accords. We shall then, perhaps, have a 
little more light upon the absurd doctrine of our 
everlasting degradation in America. Mean- 
time we would say that the history of our past 
improvement in every particular amply refutes 
the erroneous supposition, the unfounded pre- 
diction. Contrast, sir, our present condition 
with what it was a few yearsago: then we 
were extremely poor and ignorant: we were 
enslaved heathens, having few friends, and still 
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behold the change.—Through the good will of 
those who were above the prejudices of the 
times (and such we shall always have) and our 
own virtuous conduct, industry and econemy, 
many of us have acquired considerable weilh, 
and this too under the most unfavorable and 
discouraging cireumstances. We have first, 
through the sweat of our brow, enriched those 
who claimed us as their property. We have, 
through our unremunerated labor, contributed 
largely to the education of their sons and their 
daughters—to the erection of your colleges and 
your temples—we have given ministers to the 
church and legislators to the state. And after 
all this, we have, in many instances, purchased 
ourselves, our wives, our little ones, our kin- 
dred, together with decrepid slaves whom we 
are always supporting. This many of us have 
done, and in addition, we are always acquiring 
something like a competency, notwithstanding 
so much has been said of our improvident habits, 
our idleness and poverty. Wesaid we were, a 
few few years ago, ignorant heathens. But 
who that has witnessed the elevation of our 
inorals, the refinement of our manners, atid 
the general imprevement of our minds, for the 
last few years, can call us heathens now? 
With regard to our ignorance, we s« 9, feel, and 
deplore it; but the time was when we were 
scarcely sensible of it. The time was, when, 
for a colored man to read the Testament, was 
considered a prodigious performance; but he is 
now expounding it—nay, a few of them are 
reading it in the original, and who marvels 
now? Sir, considering the barriers which pride 
and prejudice have reared in opposition to our 
intellectual elevation—considering our very 
limited opportunities and facilities to acquaint 
ourselves with literature, we think our profi- 
ciency in the aris andsciences isnot a little as- 
tonishing, at least, it is nota subject of ridicule. 

Your limits remind me of my duty; I there- 
fore draw toa close, though I have but partial- 
ly penned my thoughts. I conclude by ex- 
pressing the hope, that a peaceable and upright 
conduct, an obedience to the laws of the land, 
an unalterable attachment to our only true 
home, an admiration of the republican princi- 
pies of our government, combined with the 
growing sense of our wrongs, the benevolent 
operations of the day, the solemn injunctions 
of religion, and the irresistible influence of 
your free institutions, will yet obtain for us, 
in the United States of America, our indefeasi- 
ble inheritance. And why, 1 emphatically ask, 
should we not enjoy those rights which all must 
confess have been wrested from us without the 
shadow of a crime? What evil could possibly 
accrue from the adoption, by the white people 
of this nation, of a liberal, just, and humane 
policy towards three hundred thousand of the 
home-born citizens of the United States? 

A CotoreD BALTIMOREAN. 
Baltimore, July 4th, 1831. 


{G-Two thousand negroes were landed at 
different ports in Cuba, from the first of Februa- 
ry to the middle of March, notwithstanding the 
many vessels that are cruising to suppress the 
slave trade. ‘ 

A slave at or near Old Harbor, Jamaica, has 
been convicted of the crime of preaching, and 
sentenced to six months imprisonment, and to be 
flogged. 
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A PRAMIUM FOR RICE. ; 


The sum of TWENTY DOLLARS will be 
given as a premium, over and above the market 
price, for Five Casks of Fresh Rice, of a good 

uality, raised by Free Labor, and delivered in 

biladelphia, to Cuarves Pexrce, before the 
Ist of January next. (1832.) 

The gentleman, above named, is well knowa 
asa very respectable Grocer, in Philadelphia, 
who has for several years past, made it a particu- 
lar business to keep articles in his line that are 
exclusively the production of free labor. 

The premium, together with the market price, 
will be promptly paid, on the delivery of the 
Rice, accompanied by proper reference and vou- 
chers from some respectable person who isknown 
in Philadelphia. 








PROSPECTUS 
OF THE 
GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 
Vou. XII. 

The object and character of this work are 
wellknown. It has been published nearly ten 
years, and circulates in all the States of this 
Union,in Canada, the West Indies, Europe,and 
Africa. It is exclusively devoted to the subject 
of the .1bolition of Slavery, on the American 
Continent and Islands. 

Within a few years, the proprietor has trav- 
elled much, and had to depend somewhat upon 
the assistance of others to conduct the work.— 
He pledges himself, however, that the publica- 
tion shall not cease, but with the cessation of 
his natural life, provided, the public patronage, 
or the labor of his own hands, will furnish‘ the. 
means of issuing a single sheet per annim.— 
He further pledges himself, that the great fun- 
damental principles, hitherto advocated in this. 
work, shall be steadily maintained. The course 
to be ‘pursued,hereafter,will not materially vary 
from thet which he marked out in the beginning. 
Thecorrupt sources of the horrible evil of 
slavery shall be traced; this fatal gangrene up- 
on the body politic shall be probed; and the 
healing balsam will be applied when the putrid 
miass is removed. - Every possible investigation 
will be made as to the state of the slave-system, 
and what is doing relative to its perpetuation or 
abolition, particularly in the various parts of 
the United States and the West Indies. Every 
eXertion will also be made to show what can be 
done, with propriety and safety, towards eradi- 
cating this enormous and increasing evil from 
the American soil. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

The work will, henceforth, be issued month- 
ly. It will be neatly printed, on fine paper, 
and folded in the octavo form, each number 
making sixteen large pages. 

The price of subscription will be One Dollar 
per anuum, always to be paid in advance. 

Subscribers who do not particulary specify 
the time they wish to receive the work, or no- 
tify the Editor of a desire to discontinue it be- 
fore the expiration of each current year, will be 
considered as engaged for the next succeeding 
one, and their bills will be forwarded accor- 
dingly.: 

Agents will be entitled to six copies for every 
five dollars remitted to the Editor, in current 
money of the United States. 

All lettersand communications, intended for 
this office, must be addressed (free of expense) 


Fiat Justitia Ruat Soo hane. “ : 
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to BENJAMIN LUNDY, Washington, D. ¢. 
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